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Animals and landscapes 

By ULF SJOSTEDT 

The previous issue of the Hasselblad Magazine featured 
pictures of the most widely photographed of all subjects 
—people. 

The theme of this issue is the second most popular of 
subjects—animals and landscapes. There may be some 
photographers who’ve never taken a landscape picture 
but there can’t be many. 

Most of the pictures in this issue were taken under very 
severe climatic conditions in the form of ice, snow and 
cold. 

One of the aims of our Magazine is to illustrate the 
capabilities of Hasselblad cameras and the Hasselblad 
system, not merely in esthetic terms (we know there’s 
no limit to creativity with the right photographer behind 
the camera) but even in technical respects under severe 
external conditions. 

The Hasselblad system is designed to take hard knocks, 
but parts in even the Hasselblad system may malfunc¬ 
tion since a Hasselblad, like most electro-mechanical 
devices, is made with human hands. That’s why it’s 
important to have a well-developed service network. 
There are currently more than 60 authorized service 
centers in more than 40 countries all over the world. 
You can safely entrust your camera to any one of them. 
The technicians are either factory-trained or trained by 
people from the factory. They know their stuff. 

Taking pictures in the Arctic, like Dario Sodero and 
Harry Opstrup, or in the winter of northern Japan, like 
Teiji Saga, is hard on both photographer and equipment. 
Obtaining outstanding results under conditions that 
severe, as they did, is no mean feat. 

The black & white photographers in this issue, Hans- 
Peter Zolck and Stig Hjelm, have kept to warmer 
latitudes. The former worked in southwestern U.S.A. 
and the other in central Sweden. Their results are 
outstanding examples of the performance of the Hassel¬ 
blad system. 

Many readers may feel that the Hasselblad Magazine 
prints too many pictures with landscapes and animals. 
Sure, there are plenty. But whether “plenty” is too 
much is another matter. However, we try to vary the 
material as much as possible, but the fact is that the 
most alert photographers (the ones who get in touch 
with us) are often wildlife and landscape photographers. 
We’d like to see pictures of other subjects more often 
than is the case today. So if you have something 
you feel might be right for our Magazine, let’s hear 
from you. We’re always interested. However, single 
photographs are seldom editorially useful. Some kind 
of related theme is necessary for publication. 
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Five pictures from Southwestern U.S.A. 

By HANS-PETER ZOLCK 


Hans-Peter Zolck, 33, from Rosengarten, West Ger¬ 
many, got his start in photography at the age of 19 in 
1964. His work has been exhibited in a number of 
shows. The pictures presented on this and the following 
pages were taken on two trips to the southwestern 
U.S.A. in 1976 and 1977. 

He rented a car in Los Angeles and camped out 
in a tent. Traveling this way he was able to attain 
complete freedom, he felt, something essential to any 
photographer out to create images of a particular kind. 
Six years ago he began working with a Hasselblad 
500C/M, and two years ago he picked up a Hasselblad 
500EL/M. After a period of getting used to the greater 
weight and bulk of the latter he found himself unable 
to do without that motorized camera. It’s interesting 
when a photographer like Hans-Peter Zolck discovers 
something we’ve known all along and shares that 
discovery with others. The exact same discovery made 
by almost every photographer who trades up to the 
motorized model after years of working with a 500C/M. 
He mainly uses a 40mm Distagon and 250mm Sonnar 
Superachromat for his landscape photography. All 
the pictures published here were taken with these 
two lenses. He used a polarization filter of his own 
manufacture on the 40mm Distagon. The 250mm 
Superachromat was used with both a red filter and a 
polarization filter. He has found that the latter com¬ 
bination has a degrading effect on the image quality 
of a conventionally designed lens. But the superlative 


Hasselblad Superachromat is no conventionally designed 
lens. 

The film of choice in his Hasselblad cameras is Ilford 
FP4 exposed according to the Zone System and de¬ 
veloped in Kodak D76 or, depending on the subject, 
Emofin. 

He prefers not to say any more about his photographs 
but leaves them to the viewer for assessment without 
extraneous influences. 



Cedar root in canyon country near Moab, Utah. 
Fill-in illumination with a small flash. 

40mm Distagon at ffSl. 
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Redwood in Mariposa Grove, Yosemite National Park. 
40mm Distagon. 






Half Dome in Yosemite National Park. 

Picture taken from Glacier Point just before sunset. 

250mm Superachromat with polarization filter and red filter. 


HANS-PETER ZoLCK 




Tree in Tioga Pass, California. 

Despite the fact that it was early afternoon, the sky 

was deep blue down to the horizon, thanks to the high altitude. 

40mm Distagon and polarization filter. 



Cedar at Death Horst Point, Utah. 

40mm Distagon and polarization filter at ff32. 


HANS-PETER ZOLCK 




The Canadian Arctic 

By DARIO SODERO 


“Men wanted for hazardous journey. Small wages, 
bitter cold, long months of complete darkness. Constant 
danger, safe return doubtful. Honour and recognition 
in case of success”. 

Over one hundred years ago this advertisement 
appeared in a London newspaper, drawing hundreds of 
volunteers for an expedition into the Canadian Arctic, 
in search of the North-West passage. Similarly, I am 
sure that hundreds of people would still feel the 
fascination of the far North, especially when constant 
danger and doubtful safe return are no longer prerog¬ 
atives of an Arctic journey. 

I am a geologist, employed by an oil company; and for 
three summers I led a geological expedition into the 
Canadian Arctic Archipelago in an effort to establish 
its potential as an oil producing area. This gave me 
the rare opportunity to take thousands of photographs 
of Arctic wildlife, landscapes, geology, settlements and 
people, some of which you see here. 

I usually find that most people imagine the Arctic as a 
desolate expanse of ice, lifeless and windswept. Instead 
the islands, especially in the high Arctic, are very 
mountainous, with peaks over 6,000 feet high and deep 
valleys covered by grass and moss. 

Perennial ice, in the form of ice caps and alpine type 
glaciers is present indeed, but a large portion of the 
islands is ice-free. In the short Arctic summer, which 
lasts just a few weeks, thousands of flowers come into 
full bloom and you often see insects and butterflies. 
In this extraordinary, pollution-free environment, even 
the animals are not afraid of man, as in the Biblical 
Garden of Eden. Fox, arctic hare, lemming, muskox 
and even polar bear can be approached within feet, 
especially beyond 76°—77° north latitude, an area 
where Eskimos seldom hunt. 

In the northern islands of Devon, Ellesmere, Amund 
and Ellef Ringnes and Axel Heiberg, the Hasselblad 
proved to be the ideal camera. The constant search 
for the best pictorial composition was greatly aided by 
its single lens reflex system. I often found that some 
particular landscape was even enhanced when viewed 
through the camera. 


Geologist measuring sedimentary strata in calcareous rocks, 
Ellesmere Island 

Muskox skull, Ellesmere Island 












Summer break-up in Eureka Sound 







The proverbial slowness of 6X6 cameras presented 
no real problem in the Arctic. In fact, quite to the 
contrary, I would say it helped me establish a better 
understanding of the behavioral patterns of most ani¬ 
mals. All the pictures in this article were taken with 
either the standard 80mm lens or a short 150mm 
telephoto lens, the only two lenses I own. As I 
mentioned before, since most animals do not fear man, 
a slowly moving photographer can approach them to 
within a few feet. Curiously, I found that talking to 
the animals, as you talk to your own dog, was helpful 
in gaining their confidence. That was the case with 
fox, hare, and lemming, which I photographed from 
two to three feet. Similarly, with muskox and polar 
bear, which I approached within less than twenty feet, 
or until they almost completely filled the viewfinder 
through the 150mm telephoto lens. Wolf and caribou 
behaved more cautiously, never allowing me to get 
closer than twenty or twenty-five yards. But I think 
that was due to the combination of their nomadic 
nature and the previous experience of unpleasant en¬ 
counters with man further south. That was one of the 
few occasions when I really wished I had a 500mm 
telephoto lens. 

My field work as a geologist consisted of describing 
rocks, measuring the thickness of geological formations, 
collecting rock samples, establishing the environment 
where the rocks had been formed and also to build up 
a good photographic record as an aid to the inter¬ 
pretation of the sedimentary strata. For this latter 
purpose I always carried the Hasselblad in my back¬ 
pack. I must confess that a few times, at the end of 
the day, when my backpack was full of rock samples, I 
wished that instead of my eight pounds of photographic 
equipment I had one of those pocket instamatics. But 
then it was enough to find a good subject and look 
through the 6X6 viewfinder to forget any previous 
discomfort. For my work I had an aluminum frame 
backpack with two big compartments; in the lower 
one I carried the rock samples, while in the upper 
one I could easily fit the leather case with all the 
photographic equipment. That would avoid any possible 
damage to the Hasselblad and allow easy and fairly 


rapid removal in case of an encounter with wildlife. 
Since we were often working along sandstone or shale 
cliffs, which made it very dusty when the wind was 
blowing, I always kept the camera case inside a heavy 
plastic garbage bag. Using this procedure, I have 
completed three summer expeditions in the Canadian 
Arctic Islands and one on the west coast of Greenland 
without having any problems with my Hasselblad. I 
usually follow the same method when backpacking, 
climbing or spelunking back home in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Our geologic expeditions in the Canadian Arctic and 
in Greenland always had helicopter support. That was 
an absolute necessity since we had to explore vast 
inaccessible areas. I have flown in all types of heli¬ 
copters, always selecting a side seat, which allowed me 
an unobstructed view simply by opening the window 
or sliding the door open, depending upon the type of 
helicopter. The only times I was shooting directly 
through the plexiglass of the cabin was to obtain some 
special light effect with the polarizing filter. 

Flying in helicopters can be quite rough at times, and 
there is always a constant vibration. Therefore, I always 
used a 1/250 or a 1/500 of a second shutter speed and 
never had any problem with blurred pictures. The only 
precaution in taking good pictures from the air is to 
remember that often your light meter is incapable of 
reading the real light value. That is especially true 
when flying over snow patches, icefields, and vast 
extents of water, or when a large portion of sky is 
present in the picture. The photographer’s experience 
is then the only aid in judging the correct exposure, 
which sometimes can be up to two “f” stops different 
from that indicated by the light meter. Again, the 
Hasselblad was extremely useful in establishing at a 
glance the ratio of dark and very bright areas in the 
composition. 

My greatest wish now, after four summers spent in 
the Arctic engaged primarily in geological exploration, 
with photography just as a hobby, would be to go up 
there once more, with a complete suite of Hasselblad 
equipment, with the sole purpose of photographing that 
fascinating untamed world. 
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Eider duck egg, St. Helena Island 


DARIO SODERO 



















Polar bear, Devon Island 




















Polar bears in Cardigan Strait, Devon Island 


DARIO SODERO 










Arctic hare. Axel Heiberg Island 












Snow geese on Oobloyah Bay, Ellesmere Island 


DARIO SODERO 


Swans in northern Japan 

Text and pictures by TEIJI SAGA 


Between the age of 30 and 40 I was engaged in business 
and believed that my life was stable. However, I some¬ 
how felt that I wanted something more out of life and 
decided to take up photography as a hobby. 

At that time, nlany years ago, I was not financially 
able to acquire an expensive camera, and the selection 
of cameras at different price levels available in my 
country was very large. The Hasselblad 500C camera 
was being sold in Japan and had the reputation of 
being the best camera in the world, and despite strapped 
finances I decided to buy it. 

At first, being very happy with my new Hasselblad 
500C camera, I just went everywhere and took as many 
pictures of as many subjects I felt like. But I knew 
that it was important for me to decide on a specific 
subject and after three years of photography I heard 
about swans. I found out that the swans from Siberia 
are in the habit of wintering in Japan every year, and 
since that time I have been taking pictures exclusively 
of swans for 16 years. 

During these years I bought another 500C camera body 
and later a 500EL/M. As far as lenses go, I own the 
80mm, 120mm, 150mm, 250mm, 350mm and 500mm. 
Last autumn I acquired the new Variogon Zoom Lens 
and also bought a 2000FC camera. 

In the beginning of October every year the fields in 
Siberia begin to freeze over, and large flocks of swans 
come to Japan in search of food, scattering along the 
eastern coast of Hokkaido, the northernmost island of 
Japan. As the nothern lakes freeze, they move further 
south on Hokkaido in small flocks of live or ten 
birds and sometimes in larger flocks. By the end of 
December the Hokkaido lakes are covered with ice, 
and the swans move further south to the lakes and 
ponds in the northern part of Honshu, the main island 
of Japan. When they move, they don’t move in fixed 
formations—some move individually and others come 
to their new destinations in groups. 

The swans coming to Japan are said to number about 
13,000 but I don’t believe this to be quite accurate. 

In the beginning of March the swans begin to move 
north again, first from Honshu back to Hokkaido, and 
then from the end of April and beginning of May they 
fly from Hokkaido back to Siberia. 

With my beloved Hasselblad cameras and lenses in my 
car I leave Tokyo early in November every year on a 
photography trip in search of swans. Fortunately, my 
wife and two sons look after my two shops while I am 


gone, and I can therefore travel at ease. At the end of 
December I return to Tokyo and then early in January 
my northward journey begins again. I return to Tokyo 
in the middle of March. Then once again I head north 
from the middle of April to the end of April. 

Each trip is approximately 1,300 kilometers, and some¬ 
times I take a car ferry and sometimes I make part of 
the journey by train leaving my car at my base. 

In the severe winter colds of 30°C below zero, my 
Hasselblad equipment never fails me and I tell many 
of my friends what great pride I take in possessing 
Hasselblad equipment to which I owe the success of my 
photographic efforts. 

From now on my Hasselblad camera and I, as one, 
will go on traveling in search of swans until the end 
of my life. My heart is burning with joy, and I feel 
that my camera is very precious to me. 

I have received a letter from Dr. Victor Hasselblad 
suggesting that I come to Sweden to photograph the 
breeding and hatching process of swans there, and I 
hope to be able to do this one day without giving 
Dr. Hasselblad too much trouble. 

I am very grateful to the staff at Hasselblad for their 
kindness and generous cooperation. 
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With a Hasselblad and 
Harry Opstrup on Greenland 

By ERIK THORNDAHL Photos by HARRY OPSTRUP 


Harry Opstrup, Danish gardener and amateur 
photographer, is well-known to the Hasselblad 
photographers who read our publications. We illustrate 
our brochures with a picture from Harry Opstrup's 
camera every now and again. And he has been featured 
in the Hasselblad Magazine on one previous occasion. 
This was in the no. 3/1975 issue when six of his 
pictures from the Copenhagen area were published. 

On that occasion we noted that Harry Opstrup 
worked with all the focal lengths from the 40mm 
Distagon to the 500mm Tele-Tessar. 

His favorite lens is the 250mm Sonnar Superachromat. 
Since Greenland is an integral part of Denmark, it's 
natural for Danes to visit the island. The extraordinary 
landscape with its massive walls of ice makes for 
unusual pictures, landscapes really out of the ordinary. 


“It was so cold and quiet you could hear a snow¬ 
bunting more than a mile away.” 

That’s how Harry Opstrup put it after a second photo 
expedition to Greenland. And it was this very stillness 
and calm in an unfamiliar landscape—or more properly 
—snowscape, making Greenland especially unique for 
the nature photographer. Once Greenland, always 
Greenland, they say. 

Harry Opstrup’s pictures were taken in the area around 
Jakobshavn and Disko Bay. You take the attractive 
little boat “Disko” from the Strom Fiord to Holsteins- 
borg on to Egedesminde, up to Godhavn on Disko 
Island and finally to Jakobshavn after a spellbinding 
passage up the Umanak Fiord. 

Both trips were made in August—September. 
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HARRY OPSTRUP 


THE BEST ACCESSORY 

One accessory in particular is emphasized in any 
discussion of the technique and equipment for such a 
trip. The Professional lens shade. There’s not just 
an intense amount of bright, clear overhead light on 
Greenland but dazzling reflections from the ice and 
white snow. It would be a big advantage if the bellows’ 
rails could be folded so the lens shade didn’t take up 
so much space. The fact is that a lot of equipment is 
necessary in the rugged terrain. If the Professional lens 
shade could be collapsed, it would undoubtedly be used 
more frequently than is presently the case. 

Otherwise, it’s just fantastic how much Hasselblad 
equipment can take in these surroundings. You have 
to crawl around in very rugged terrain, often using 
your equipment case for support on cliffs of ice and 
stone. And even if Harry Opstrup always has a spare 
camera body with him, he’s never had occasion to 
use it. 

THE BEST LENS 

If you ask Harry Opstrup which lens he used most on 
Greenland the answer is the 250mm Sonnar Super- 
achromat. The contrast it yields, even in backlighting, 
the absence of flare even in the brightly illuminated 
part of an iceberg and the outstanding shadow detail 
are simply incredible. You can really see the difference. 
Otherwise, he has no special preference. The subjects 
are equally suitable for short and long focal length 
lenses. 

But the polarization filter is a big advantage in many 
shots. White icebergs can be made to stand out better 
through damping of reflections on the water and 
darkening of the blue sky. 

It was also advisable to keep a warm light balance 
filter on the lens throughout the Greenland stay. 


DETERMINING EXPOSURE 

Harry Opstrup works with a separate exposure meter 
and the meter prism finder. The latter is becoming 
increasingly popular. It also yields an unreversed image. 
Once you get used to an unreversed viewfinder image, 
you find you prefer it. Through the lens measurement 
of light intensity it is also an advantage with long focal 
length lenses since you measure the exact field covered 
by your lens. A meter prism finder is a little heavier 
but this shortcoming is outweighed by the finder’s many 
advantages. 

PEOPLE 

Harry Opstrup is actually a 100% nature photographer 
and seldom takes pictures of people. But he experienced 
an incredible degree of helpfulness and cordiality on 
Greenland. The people there lived as an integral part 
of nature. And as a part of nature they also became 
subjects for Harry Opstrup. He had Cibachrome en¬ 
largements made of many of his pictures and sent them 
to the people he met. 

When Harry Opstrup leafs through his pictures back 
home in southern Denmark, there is one subject he 
dreams about in particular. This is the monthly spring 
flood at Disko Bay. Here, the ice is forced by tidal 
waters across the centuries old rocky deposits on the 
bay bed and out into the bay to the accompaniment 
of a violent cacophony. Here nature displays its awe¬ 
some power, and here are fantastic subjects for a nature 
photographer. One thing is sure, in any case, Harry 
Opstrup will be returning again as soon as time permits. 
This time the subject will be icebergs calving in Disko 
Bay. 
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From the Swedish forest 

By ULF SJOSTEDT Photos by STIG HJELM 


Stig Hjelm, 50, from the Swedish town of Vanersborg 
was an amateur photographer for 25 years before 
deciding a year or so ago to take the big step from 
being an enthusiastic amateur to a full-time working 
pro. An unusual move at that age, but I’m convinced 
he’ll make the grade. 

I got to know Stig Hjelm 15 years ago when he was 
president of the Vanersborg Photo Club, a post he once 
again holds after a few years out of harness. 

Stig Hjelm feels that the photo club has meant a lot 
to his evolution as a photographer. There, it was 


possible to discuss pictures and to obtain the counsel 
he so badly needed at the start. The Vanersborg Photo 
Club has in fact been one of the most active photo 
clubs in the country for many years and still is. Swedish 
photo clubs have served as an “incubator” for many 
skilled professional photographers. 

Stig has many photo contest prizes to his credit. Eor 
example, he won a major nature contest with the entry 
found on p. 29. He has also participated in various 
shows, including a one-man show at the Alvsborgs Lans 
Museum in Vanersborg. The exhibition consisted of 






pictures from the tiny Norwegian island of Runde. The 
subjects were the island’s people, the way they lived 
and worked and even bird life and nature there. 
Nature as a subject is a major interest for Stig Hjelm 
and many other Swedish photographers. A hike in the 
woods with a Hasselblad camera is really relaxing after 
a busy, stress-filled working week, he feels. “But I’m 
no one-sided nature photographer and take pictures of 
just about anything. I love the square format and try 
to compose my images, especially those in color, so I 
don’t have to crop them. The projected image should 


fill the format frame. Then there’s no large, distracting 
unfilled screen area and no irritating switches between 
the horizontal and vertical format. But of course you 
do have to compromise at times. Snobbery maybe... 
The big negative format is a real advantage in wildlife 
photography when only part of the image may have 
to be enlarged.” 

Stig Hjelm has worked with a Hasselblad for more than 
a decade. His favorite lenses are the 80mm Planar and 
the 250mm Sonnar. Most of his moose pictures were 
taken with the 250mm optic. 
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Hasselblad at Hasselblad’s 

By ODD TOMMELSTAD Photos by JENS KARLSSON 



“Celebrating a 60th birthday. Portraits for ID cards. 
Coverage of visits to the factory. Photography from a 
helicopter. Photomicrography in the lab. Cover for a 
new brochure.” 

These are some of the comments I found noted on 
the planning schedules of our staff photographers. 
They are also a listing of just a few of the fields in 
which the Hasselblad camera is used. The list is also 
bound to reflect the everyday reality of other industrial 
photographers whose assignments cover almost every 
conceivable photographic situation. But even if most 
of these everyday assignments are pure routine, every 
new assignment must still represent a challenge. There 
is often scope‘ for variations to lend a routine job some 
interest. A well-equipped Hasselblad case stimulates 
the imagination and development of creativity. 

Our own photographers vary the equipment they select 
for each new assignment. But there are two items they 
always pick—the meter prism finder and a magazine 
for Polaroid film. 


The meter prism finder is invaluable in determining 
exposure. In complicated takes using extension tubes or 
a bellows extension, for example, it yields an exposure 
reading which automatically compensates for the addi¬ 
tional lens extension. 

So a magazine for Polaroid film is the constant com¬ 
panion of our staff photographers, as it also is for 
many other Hasselblad photographers around the world. 
Polaroid film enables you to obtain immediate informa¬ 
tion on the results of your work. The need for any 
minor adjustments in your setup is apparent in seconds 
so acceptable results can be transformed into outstand¬ 
ing ones. Many of our own pictures could never be 
taken in a reasonable space of time without the aid of 
Polaroid film. 

Double exposures with accurate image placement, for 
example. We quite often need a double exposure for 
a poster, a brochure cover, etc. These two shots must 
display perfectly balanced exposure and exact position¬ 
ing in the frame. Our staff photographer Jens Karlsson 
took the above picture to demonstrate his technique. 
First, he took a picture of the camera. He then 
attached a haze filter to the lens of the camera taking 
the picture so as to protect the front lens element. 
A piece of round, black cardboard was then glued onto 
the haze filter. He experimented with the size of the 
cardboard circle until he found a size which exactly 
covered the lens area of the photographed camera. The 
field to be encompassed by the second exposure was 
then drawn onto plastic foil placed on top of the 
focusing screen. Once the first exposure was made, 
the double exposure was made, i.e. the picture of the 
lenses. A piece of black cardboard with a hole in it 
was attached to the front of a Professional lens shade. 
By varying the lens shade’s extension he was able to 
position the image of the lenses in the exact field drawn 
on the focusing screen. 

To simplify the work, the photographer used two 
cameras, one set up to shoot the camera to be photo¬ 
graphed and one set up to shoot the array of lenses. 
After the lighting and setup were complete, all he had 
to do was make the first exposure, switch the magazine 
to the second camera and make the double exposure. 
We actually made 35 identical double exposures, not 
just one. These original transparencies were then used 
in a slide show subsequently sent to our distributors 
all over the world. 
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Tips from our Service Manager 

Text by TORBJORN ERIKSSON 


Great flexibility and interchangeability of 
components makes the Hasselblad the 
choice for a wide range of assignments. 
Some of the jobs successfully tackled by 
a Hasselblad even surprise us at times. 
For example, standard cameras have been 
purchased, hooked up to some equipment 
and then operated non-stop. At other 
times, off-the-shelf cameras bought in a 
store have been put straight to work in 
the severest climatic conditions imaginable. 
All have worked without a hitch. But just 
how much should you expect of a camera? 
What is its operating life? How many 
exposure cycles can it take? Will it work 
at —40°? Let’s take a closer look at 
the camera, especially with a view to its 
operation at low temperatures. 

The camera mechanism, like the shutter 
and film magazine, is powered by springs. 
The force exerted by Hasselblad springs, 
whether tractive, torsional or compressive, 
is designed to yield the greatest possible 
operational reliability. The springs must be 
of the correct size in order to perform 
their duties without being too punishing 
on other camera components. This is 
achieved by careful checks on spring 
specifications. A high level of precision is 
then maintained in the manufacture of 
individual parts and In the assembly of 
parts into complete mechanisms. 

But high precision is not enough. The cam¬ 
era mechanism also has to be lubricated 
in order to operate in the intended fashion. 
The camera, lens and magazine must also 
work after a long period of use. The lu¬ 
bricant is therefore of great Importance to 


camera life, and long-term performance is 
given high priority when a lubricant is 
selected. As you know, lubricating prop¬ 
erties are affected by temperature. The 
viscosity of lubricants increases (lubricants 
thicken) as the temperature declines. 

So the resistance to be overcome by 
springs does increase, even if the force 
exerted by springs does not diminish, as 
the temperature drops. In cold weather 
the camera mechanism operates more 
sluggishly and mechanical reaction time 
increases. 

As far as operation in a cold climate is 
concerned, there are norms which stipulate 
that a shutter, for example, must operate 
accurately down to 5°F (—15°C) at a 
relative humidity of 50%. Camera manu¬ 
facturers naturally try to live up to these 
requirements. Unfortunately, it is not pos¬ 
sible to specify any particular lower tem¬ 
perature at which malfunctions become a 
risk. Laboratory tests have shown that 
different samples of the same camera 
model, despite high-precision manufactur¬ 
ing and otherwise identical conditions, 
respond differently to tests at extremely 
low temperatures. 

A camera to be used for an assignment 
in a very cold climate can be lubricated 
with special cold-weather lubricants as a 
precaution, although this measure in itself 
is no guarantee against malfunctions. 
Operation in extremely cold weather is 
always demanding, and different factors 
can affect final results. However, the use 
of special cold-weather lubricants does 
reduce one risk factor. After the return 


to normal conditions, it is imperative to 
relubricate the equipment with a standard 
lubricant. Otherwise camera wear will be 
greatly accelerated since cold-weather 
lubricants often have a low viscosity, are 
volatile and quickly work their way out 
of the mechanism at ordinary temperatures. 
Don’t forget that moisture in the air can 
condense onto the camera and internal 
camera parts when the camera is brought 
into a heated room from outdoors in cold 
weather. If you then go outdoors again 
before this condensation has time to 
evaporate you’ll quickly find yourself with 
ice in the works. This will obviously cause 
severe disruption of camera operation. It 
may be possible to avoid this problem by 
placing the camera in an air-tight plastic 
bag and squeezing out the air before 
entering a heated room from the cold. 
The humidity in the room’s air is then 
unable to condense on and within the 
camera. 

If you use battery-powered equipment, 
remember to protect the battery from the 
cold. Keep it in your pocket between takes 
and bring along a spare battery. 

Gloves are also often essential in cold 
weather. Extremely heavy gloves when the 
temperatures are very low. Making it 
difficult to operate the camera controls. 
A quick-focusing handle can make focusing 
much easier in these conditions. You might 
even feel the need to attach large handles 
to other equipment controls. It’s up to you 
— and your imagination. 
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In the Hasselblad Magazine 3/1977 we 
printed knitting instructions for how to 
knit your own Hasselblad. This little joke 
has created great attraction both in Sweden 
and abroad. We have now been shown the 
result of the first example of this knitting. 
The name of the person who knitted it is 
Lis Pedersen from Roskilde in Denmark. 


Jan Grahn/N is the name of an enthusiastic 
Hasselblad photographer in Trollhattan, 
Sweden. He has concentrated on nature 
photography, and is a member of the 
Swedish association “Nature Photogra¬ 
phers.” That’s what the “N” after his name 
stands for. A while ago he and his photo 


dealer did the excellent Hasselblad window 
display above in their home town. The shop 
window created great interest. Congratula¬ 
tions on the result! We have previously 
seen Jan Grahn’s pictures in our Magazine, 
and it’s possible that he will reappear next 
year or later. 



Another one of the Swedish nature photog¬ 
raphers is Lennart Mathiasson/N, who has 
been in the Galapagos Islands photograph¬ 
ing animals. The prehistoric marine iguanas 
(Amblyrhynchus cristatus) are looking at 
the result of modern technology. The other 
picture shows a photographer, Sven-Olof 
Karlsson, with his Hasselblad in Mount 
McKinley National Park in Alaska. Here is 
a chipmunk (Tamias striatus) who is so 
curious that the photographer quickly had 
to change his focal length . .. 



Back cover: 

Nobody knows what a Hasselblad camera 
can look like. Today there are so many 
components in the Hasselblad system that 
it’s practically impossible to figure out 
how many combinations a photographer 
with access to the entire system can make. 
The versatility and the interchangeability 
means that every photographer can himself 
combine his working tool so that it best 
suits every picture-taking opportunity. 
Hasselblad can just as well be a simple 
camera for news coverage as a com¬ 
plicated instrument for advanced scientific 
purposes. On the back cover we shew 
you some combinations which are quite 
uncommon but which in each and every 
case are suitable for their purposes. 

To the right: 

You haven’t seen a dressed-up Hasselblad 
camera before. This is a picture left over 
from the introduction of the Hasselblad 
2000FC. The picture was created by our 
own photographers, Jens Karlsson and Gun 
Andersson, in an effort to do something 
extra special at the presentation. The pic¬ 
ture, however, was censured, as it was 
felt that it was not festive enough, but we 
now feel that the time is ripe to show our 
readers this happy camera. 


Daniel D. TeoliTr. 
Archival Collection 
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